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SAKADViPA AND SVETADVlPA 1 

"Walter Eugene Clark 
The University op Chicago 

The superficial nature of Garbe's recent discussion of 
Svetadvipa 2 has induced me to make an effort to collect all the 
available evidence that has a bearing on the problem. Svetad- 
vipa has been as mobile as were the mountains before Indra 
clipped their wings. It has been located by Wilf ord 3 in England 
(Albion), by "Weber* in Alexandria, by Lassen 5 in Parthia, by 
Gerini 6 in Cambodia and Siam, by Kennedy 7 in Bactria or in the 

1 References are to the following editions and translations: Mahabharata 
(Bombay, 1888-9) ; Bamayana (Bombay, 1888) ; Sarivamsa (since no 
edition was available) is quoted from Langlois' translation by chapter, vol- 
ume, and page; Vayu, Matsya, Brahma and Padma Pumnas (Anandasrama 
editions) ; Kurma and Varaha Purdnas (Bibl. Ind. editions) ; Bhagavata 
Purana (Burnouf 's edition and translation) ; Vishnu Purana (Bombay, 
1889, and Wilson's translation); Markandeya Purana (Bibl. Ind. edition 
and Pargiter's translation) ; Kathasaritsagara (Bombay, 1903, and Tawney 'a 
translation) ; Yogavasistha (since no edition was available) is quoted from 
Mitra's translation. 

2 Indien und das Christentum, pp. 192-200, 259. 

"An Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West,' Asiatic Researches, 11. 
11-151. 

'Indische Studien, 1. 400 and 2. 166, 400; Indische Streifen, 2. 21; 
Indische Skizzen, pp.- 92-3; 'Die Rama-Tapaniya-TJpanishad,' Abhand- 
lungen Berl. Akad. 1864. 277-8; 'Tiber die Krishna janmashtami,' ibid. 
1867. 318-23; 'Die Griechen in Indien,' Berichte Berl. Akad. 1890. 930. 

'Indische Alterthumskunde, 2d ed., 2. 1118-9. 

* Besearches on Ptolemy 's Geography of Eastern Asia, pp. 164-7. 

TJBAS 1907. 482. As Garbe (op. cit. 196) has pointed out, Kennedy's 
suggestion that the name Milk Sea is derived from the 'abundance of 
frozen sea' at Issyk-kul is an error. The name means 'Warm Lake,' 
and the lake does not freeze over during the winter. [Berthold Laufer has 
given me the following note: 'The Issyk-kul was known to the Chinese in 
the T'ang period (618-906 A. D.) under the name So hai, that is, "Warm 
Sea. ' ' Tu Huan, a famous author of the eighth century, explains the name 
as follows: "Although the country is cold, the lake does not freeze, hence 
its name." Cf. Hirth, Nachworte zur Inschrift des Tonjukuk, p. 71 (in 
Eadloff, Altturkische Inschriften der Mongolei, 2. 1899). This name is 
also found in Buddhist literature. In a Chinese Buddhist work dealing 

14 JAOS 39 
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vicinity of Issyk-kul, by Garbe 8 in the neighborhood of Lake 

with cosmography and entitled Fa Tcie ngan li t'u, compiled by the Sramana 
Jen Chao (2en Cao), there is a crude map of the universe surrounded by 
the ocean, the Himalaya being in the center, north of it Lake Anavatapta, 
farther north a mountain-chain not named, north of the latter the "Warm 
Sea," north-east of the latter a "Fragrant Sea" (Eiang hai).'] Further, 
the accounts are unanimous in locating Svetadvipa north of the Milk Sea. 
Therefore Kennedy's assertion that the Nestorian communities were numer- 
ous around the southern shores of the lake is worthless as an argument 
for the identity of the two. Moreover, it is not enough to assert that 
Nestorian communities were numerous there. It is necessary to prove that 
such was the case in the sixth century A. D. The fact that Huan Tsang 
(Watters, 1. 67-8), who passed by the southern shores of Issyk-kul during 
the seventh century, A. D., knew nothing of Christian communities there or 
elsewhere in Central Asia, militates against the assumption that Nestorian 
communities flourished there in the sixth century. Christian communities 
flourishing enough to have served as the basis of Mahabharata 12. 335-6 
would surely have struck his attention. For the whole problem see Laufer, 
American 'Anthropologist, 1916. 572-3 and Pelliot, 'Chretiens d'Asie centrale 
et d 'Extreme-Orient,' T'oung Poo, 1914. 623-44. Pelliot points out that 
although there were Nestorian bishops in Merv and Herat early in the fifth 
century there is no inscriptional evidence for Christians in Transoxiana until 
the first half of the seventh century. 

6 There is not the slightest definite evidence that there were Christian 
communities near Balkhash in the sixth century A. D. Garbe (op. tit.. 198) 
quotes Noldeke to the effect that there is abundant inscriptional evidence 
for Nestorian settlements near Balkhash during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. [Laufer refers me to Chwolson, ' Syrisch-Nestorianische 
Grabinschriften aus Semir jetschie, ' M6m. de I' Acad, de St.-Pe't. 34. 1886, 
and same, Neue Folge, 1897.] From this he argues that Balkhash must 
have been an important Nestorian center in the sixth century. It is like 
arguing that Berlin must have been a great city in the time of Caesar 
because it still is a great city. Moreover, Svetadvipa is described as being 
more than 32,000 yojanas north of Meru. Meru itself is a vast distance 
north of India. Yojana is an indefinite term, but the long yojana seems to 
have been about nine miles, the short yojana about four and a half miles. 
Cf. Fleet, JBAS 1906. 1011 ff. and 1912. 237, 462-3. Even if we take the 
short yojana it is, as Garbe says, an 'ungeheure Entfernung.' Balkhash is 
hardly more than 250 miles north of Issyk-kul. How that short distance 
can appreciably lessen the 'ungeheure Entfernung,' which, according to 
Garbe, invalidates the identification with Issyk-kul, is a puzzle to me. The 
distance was never traversed by human feet. It was always traveled through 
the air, in a moment, by the yoga--power of the saint Keith, Indian, 
Mythology, in The Mythology of All Baees (ed. L. H. Gray; Marshall 
Jones and Company, Boston, 1917), vol. 6, pp. 176-7, is inclined to follow 
Garbe 's conclusions. 
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Balkhash, by Hopkins 9 in Kashmir, by Grierson 10 somewhere 
north of the Hindu Kush, by Lacote 11 in Bactria, by Vans Ken- 
nedy, 12 Muir, 13 Barth, 14 Hopkins, 15 Charpentier, 16 Telang," 
Garbe 18 (in his first discussion), Tiele, 19 Senart, 20 Holtzmann, 20a 
Prazer, 20b Bhandarkar, 200 Howells, 20d Laufer, 21 Pelliot, 22 and 
others in the realm of fancy. Nowhere is there an impartial 
summary of all the evidence that bears on the problem. 

It has been shown by Hopkins 23 that the earliest Hindu concep- 
tion of the earth, when the geographical' horizon first extended 
beyond the bounds of India and the Hindus first became cogni- 
zant of land to the north and east and west, was that of four 
dmpas (Jambu, Uttarakuru, Ketumala, Bhadrasva) 24 partially 

The Great Epic of India, pp. 72, 116, and India Old and New, p. 161. 

"EBE 2. 549; JBAS 1907. 315-6. 

u Gunddhya et la Brhatkatha, p. 95. 

** Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu Mythbl- 
°ffy> V- ^07 note: 'He might, for instance, have just as well attempted to 
fix the geographical position of Vaikuntha as of the White Island (Shweta 
Dwipa) ; since they are both the fabulous residences of Vishnu and the one 
is as much of a reality as the other. ' 

18 Metrical Translations, p. xxiii. 

14 The Beligions of India, p. 132. 

15 The Beligions of India, pp. 431-2, but see note above for his tentative 
location in Kashmir. 

"Journal asiatique, 1910, 2. 605. 

"In Boy's translation of Mahabharata 12. 337. 27 (p. 752 note) and 
Bhagavad Gitd (translated into English blank verse), pp. xxxiv-v. Quoted 
by J. M. Eobertson, Christianity and Mythology, 2d ed., p. 268. 

18 Die Bhagavadgita, p. 31. 

" 'Christus en Krishna,' Theologische Tijdschrift, 1877. 70. 

20 Essai sur la Ugende du Buddha, p. 342 note. 

M » Das Mahabharata 2. 230. 

*>b A Literary History of India, pp. 231-3. 

"o Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Beligions Systems, pp. 5-7, 32 ff. 

""a The Soul of India, pp. 533-4, 546. 

^American Anthropologist, 1916. 572-3. 

"T'oung Poo, 1914. 624. 

™JA0S 1910. 369-72 and Epic Mythology, p. 11. 

24 So named in Mbh. 6. 6. 13 and by the unanimous Puranie tradition, 
which in spite of the development of an enlarged, fanciful, theoretic, geog- 
raphy, kept as the basis for the description of Jambudvipa the older con- 
ception. Cf. Vayu 34. 57; Matsya 113. 44; Markandeya 54. 14 and 59. 1, 
4, 12, and 18; Vishnu 2. 2. 38. Ketumala is mentioned in the Kathasarit- 
sagara (48. 77), but the names of the Puranie concentric dvlpas are unknown 
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surrounded by four seas. 26 These four countries were grouped 
around Meru (south, north, west, and east, respectively) like the 
petals of a lotus. 

Similarly the Harivamsa 26 names Uttarakuru, Bhadrasva, 
Ketumala, and Jambudvipa. In two of the passages 'the region 
of Yama' is substituted for the southern Jambudvipa. Although 
seven dvipas and seven seas are mentioned 27 in several passages, 
nowhere is a single one of the Puranic dvipas named ; whereas the 
names of the 'four dvipas' are given. 

Mbh. 12. 14. 21-5 has a variant account. It is there stated that 
Yudhisthira formerly ruled Jambudvipa, Krauficadvipa like 
unto Jambudvipa and situated west 27a of Meru, Sakadvipa like 



to that text. Ketumala is also the name of a tirtha in Mbh. 3. 89. 15. 
Although there are discrepancies and somewhat variant theories in the dif- 
ferent Puranas the following account from the Vishnu (trans. Wilson, II. 
114-16) is typical. In the center of Jambudvipa, the eoncept of which has 
been enlarged to include all of the central continent, is Mt. Meru. South 
of this are the mountain-ranges Himavat, Hemakuta, and Nisadha. North 
of it are the mountain-ranges Nlla, Sveta, and Srngin. All of these moun- 
tains extend from the ocean on the east to the ocean on the west. Enclosed 
by these mountains (proceeding from south to north) are the varsas 
Kimpurusa, Harivarsa, Ilavrta, Eamyaka, and Hiranmaya. North and south 
of these lie Uttarakuru and Bharatavarsa. To the east and west of Ilavrta 
are Bhadrasva and Ketumala. These make up the nine varsas of Jam- 
budvipa. The confused account of Mbh. 6. 6-8, although it differs in details, 
agrees in essentials. The northern creseent-shaped varsa is named Airavata 
(6. 6. 37-9). The Uttarakurus are located just north of Meru (6. 7. 2), 
although in 6. 6. 13 Uttarakuru is one of the four great dvipas along with 
Jambu, Bhadrasva, and Ketumala. North of Airavata is the Milk Ocean, 
but in another (later?) passage (6. 11. 6) Jambudvipa is described as sur- 
rounded by the ocean of salt water, and the Milk Ocean is said to surround 
Sakadvipa (6. 11. 10). 

25 For the four oceans see Hopkins JAOS 1910. 371 and Epic Mythology, 
p. 122. Compare Harivamsa 220 (2. 370): 'II voulut que la terre eut 
quatre faces, et quatres mers pour bornes'; 70 (1. 303) where four oceans 
are referred to along with four castes, four ages, and 'quatres holocaustes ' ; 
44 (1. 205) Varuna is described as surrounded by the four oceans. 

26 See 143 (2. 88); 148 (2. 115); 149 (2. 120). 

""Seven dvipas' 4 (1. 26); 33 (1. 154-5. 157); 149 (2. 120); 148 
(2. 115) ; 'seven dvipas and seven seas' 30 (1. 136). Are the seven dvipas 
and seven seas of the Harivamsa merely conventional, or is the Puranic 
geography implied? I am inclined to the former view. For the conven- 
tional use of seven in the Mahabharata see Hopkins JAOS 1910. 370-1. 

K » The Bombay and Calcutta editions read adharena (Nilak. : pascvmatah) . 
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unto Krauficadvipa and situated east of Meru, and Bhadrasva 
equal in size to Sakadvipa and situated north of Meru. 28 

Hopkins' conclusions are corroborated by the earliest Buddhist 
cosmology. 28 In both the northern and southern texts the origi- 
nal conception has been overlaid by later Puranie speculation, 
but the theory of concentric dvipas is clearly secondary. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are the passages of the Mahavastu and the 
Lalitavistara which know only the four dvipas Jambu, Purva- 
videha, Aparagodaniya, and Uttarakuru (grouped around Meru 
to the south, east, west, and north, respectively, and constituting 
the whole world 'lokadhatu'), and give no hint of the Puranie 
geography. They represent an older period than does Mbh. 6. 
5-12 in its present form. The general conception is the same ; the 
particular names vary. 

It is noteworthy that the sober geography of the Suryasid- 
dhanta (12. 38-40 ) 30 is based entirely on this earlier conception. 

But the Kumbakonam edition (12. 14. 63) reads aparena, which the con- 
text calls for. There is no evidence to support the rendering of adharena 
by ' west. ' 

x This passage seems to be unique in locating Krauficadvipa in the west 
and Bhadrasva in the north. That it is not a late vagary is shown by the 
fact, which I hope to be able to prove later, that Sakadvipa was originally 
located in the east. Mbh. 6. 12 locates Krauficadvipa in the north. For 
Kraufica as a northern mountain see Hopkins JAOS 1910. 358-9; Brhat- 
samhita. 14. 24; Ramayana 4. 43. 25. The Brhatsamhita 14. 13 and 
Markandeya 58. 23 (ef. note of Pargiter) locate a Krauficadvipa in the 
southern part of India, but the relation of this Krauficadvipa to the northern 
one is problematical. The Harivamsa 118 (1. 506}; 198 (2. 303) has a 
Mt. Kraufica, in the north apparently, and a Kraufieapura in the south 
95 (1. 406. 409). Kern (note on Brhatsamhita 9. 11) traces the name 
Bhadrasva back to Big Veda 1. 115. 2-3. Mt. Kraufica appears first in 
Taittiriya Aranyaka 1. 31. 2. 

20 See Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 3, 4, 12, and Legends and Theories 
of the Buddhists, p. 80 ft. (especially p. 85) ; Gogerly, Collected Worhs, 
1. 20, 74 note; Kern, Der Buddhismus, pp. 369-71; Childers s. v. Mahddipo; 
Watters, On Tuan Chwang's Travels in India, 1. 31-2; Mahavastu (ed. 
Senart) 1. 6, 2; 1. 49, 6; 2. 68, 6; 2. 158, 18 to 159, 1; 3. 378, 2; 
Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmann), p. 19, 15-16 and p. 149, 19 ff.; Weber, Indisohe 
Studien, 3. 123, 148 ; Abel-Remusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, Foe Koue Ki, 
p. 81; Pulle, 'La Cartografia antica dell' India,' Studi Italiani di Filo- 
logia Indo-Iranica, 4 (1901). 23-4. Hopkins' statement (JAOS 1910. 374), 
'Buddhistic world-theories are too late to be of much importance in this 
regard,' needs modification. 

80 Translated by Burgess and Whitney JAOS 6. 390. 
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The Jain texts, in general, seem to be closer to the Puranic 
conception than are the Bnddhist texts; 31 but the oldest texts 
need farther investigation in this regard. Some texts give eight 
or nine, some as many as nineteen dvipas. The names and the 
order of such elements as agree with Puranic elements differ con- 
siderably from the names and order of the Puranic tradition, 
which is itself not always consistent; but many elements are 
common to both traditions. There are, however, traces of a tra- 
dition intermediate between the theory of four dvipas, as outlined 
above, and the Puranic theory of several concentric dvipas. 
Weber describes (IA 30. 243-4) a theory of two concentric oceans 
and three (or two and a half) dvipas. In the centre is Jambud- 
vipa divided by six parallel mountain-ranges into seven regions. 
The mountains, from south to north, are named Himavat, Maha- 
himavat, Nisadha, Nilavata, Riipya, and Sikharin. The regions, 
from south to north, are Bharata, Haimavata, Harivarsa, Vide- 
haka, Ramyaka, Airanyavata, and Airavata. 32 Surrounding 
Jambudvipa is the ocean of salt water. Then comes Dhataki- 
khanda (or Dhatukikhanda) surrounded by an ocean of fresh 
water. 33 Then comes Puskaradvipa, the outer half of which is 
shut off by the Manusottara mountains which cause perpetual 
darkness there. 34 The outer half of Puskaradvipa is named Maha- 

81 See Weber, Indische Studien, 10. 267-9, 283 and 16. 391; Verzeichniss 
der Sanskrit- und Prakrit-Handschriften der koniglichen Bibliothek zu 
Berlin, 2. 2. 553-4; 'tiber em Fragment der Bhagavati,' Abhandlungen Berl. 
Akad. 1866. 204-6; "The Satrunjaya Mahatmyam' (trans, by Burgess) 
I A 30. 243 &.; Colebrooke, Essays, 2. 199-201; Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, 6. 101 and 8. 193 ; Jaini, Outlines of Jainism, pp. 121-2 ; Pullfi, 
op. cit. 19-20; Thibaut, 'On the Suryapra jfiapti, ' JASB 49. 118. 

m Colebrook, Essays, 2. 200, notes that Videha is divided into two parts, 
Eastern and Western (Purva and Apara). Compare with this the Purva- 
videha of the Buddhists, and see Weber IA 30. 243. The name of the most 
northern region (Airavata) agrees with the name of the most northern 
region of Mbh. 6. 6. 37-9. 

88 In Matsya 123. 6, 10 Dhataki is the name of one of the districts of 
Gomedadvipa. In Markandeya 53. 19-20; Vishnu 2. 4. 74; Bhagavata 
5. 20. 31; Vayu 33. 14-15 and 49. 113; Kiirma 40. 14 and 50. 5; Varaha 
330. 16 Dhataki (or Dhataki) is the name of a prince, and of a district, 
of Puskaradvipa. 

"In the Puranas also Puskaradvipa is divided into two parts by a range 
of mountains. Vishnu 2. 4. 81; Bhagavata 5. 20. 30, 35 and 5. 21. 7, 13 
name it Manasottara. Matsya 123. 16; Vayu 49. 110; Kiirma 50. 3; 
Varaha, p. 372, 3 name it Manasa. 
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vira. 86 The earliest Jain cosmography deserves a closer study 
and comparison with early Buddhist and Hindu cosmography. 

In its description of Sudarsana 86 (evidently equivalent to Jam- 
budvipa) the Kumbakonam edition (6. 5. 17) has the words : 
dviramsas tu tatah plakso dviramsah salmalir mahdn 
dviramsah pippalas tasya dviramsas ca huso mahdn. 
The Bombay and Calcutta editions omit the first line and read: 
dviramse pippalas tatra dviramse ca saso mahdn. In 6. 6. 2 all 
three editions read Pippala and Sasa. In 6. 6. 13 all three 
editions have Bhadrasva, Ketumala, Jambudvipa, and Uttara- 
kuru. Noteworthy is the intrusion in the Kumbakonam edition 
of Plaksa, Salmali, and . Kusa in a description of Jambu- 
dvipa. Plaksa, so far as I know, is mentioned nowhere else in the 
Epic except in this passage of the Kumbakonam edition. 37 The 
context does not support the Kumbakonam reading, but these 
particular names would hardly have been used, even in a late 
interpolation, after they had become crystallized as names of con- 
centric dvlpas. They are named here as parts of Jambudvipa, 
not as independent dvlpas. If the line is an interpolation it 
seems to come from a period earlier than the Puranic geography. 

Intermediate between the simple conception of four dvlpas 
grouped around Meru and the Puranic theory of seven dvlpas 
surrounded by and surrounding seven concentric oceans ( Jambu, 

85 Vishnu 2. 4. 73-74 gives Mahavita as the name of the outer half of 
Puskaradvipa. Wilson (2. 201) has Mahavlra, but reports that most of the 
manuscripts read Mahavita. Vayu 33. 14-15 and 49. 113; Matsya 123. 17; 
Markandeya 53. 19; Kurma 50. 5 read Mahavita, although some manu- 
scripts have Mahavlra. Varaha, p. 330, 16 has Mahaviti. Is the right read- 
ing Mahavlra? Harivamsa does not know a Puskaradvipa, but locates a 
Mt. Puskara in the north: 221 (2. 272) and 231 (2. 402). Cf. Mbh. 
6. 12. 24. 

""Taittiriya Aranyaka names a Mt Sudarsana (1. 31. 2). Bamayana 
4. 40. 61 mentions a Sudarsanadvipa, and 4. 43. 16 locates a Mt. Sudarsana 
in the north. 

"Plaksa is the fig-tree (Ficus infectoria). Names compounded with 
Plaksa are commonly employed to designate the river Sarasvati, and 
Plaksavatarana is the name of the place where the Sarasvati breaks through 
the Himalayas. In Vayu 46. 4-7 and Matsya 114. 64 Plaksa is the name of 
a part of Kimpurusa, so ealled because of a Plaksa tree. Gerini, Researches 
on Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern Asia, pp. 39-43, makes an effort to con- 
nect the name of Plaksa with Balaksa or Palaksa 'white, silver' and to 
locate it in Arakan and Burma. 
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Plaksa, Sfilmali, Kusa, Kraunca, Saka, and Puskara 38 surrounded 
respectively by the oceans of salt water, sugar-cane juice, wine, 
clarified butter, milk, curds, and fresh water) is the description 
of Mbh. 6. 11-12. In 6. 11. 1-3, after a description of Jambu- 
dvipa has been given, Dhrtarastra asks Sariijaya for a description 
of Saka, Kusa, Salmali, and Kraunca. In 6. 11. 4 is the state- 
ment : ' king, this world is composed of very many dvipas, but 
I shall describe to you only seven dvipas and also the sun and the 
moon and the planets.' 39 After a brief description of Jambu- 
dvipa comes a description. of Sakadvipa which is surrounded on 
all sides by the Milk Sea (6. 11. 10), but no statement is made as 
to its direction from Jambudvipa. Then in 6. 12. 1 is the state- 
ment: uttarem ca kauravya dvipe.su sruyate hatha, evarh tatra 
maharaja bruvatas ca nibodha me. Then the oceans of clarified 
butter, curds, wine, and water, and the dvipas Kusa, Salmali, and 
Kraunca are enumerated. In verse 24 is the statement: 'In 
Puskaradvipa there is a mountain called Puskara full of gems 
and jewels' and in verse 26 it is stated that 'various gems come 
thither from Jambudvipa.' 40 No specific ocean is mentioned in 
connection with it, and there is no direct statement to the effect 
that it is situated in the north. But in verse three it is said that 
the dvipas double in size as one goes north and that they are 
surrounded by these oceans. That seemingly makes it necessary 
to include Puskara among the northern dvipas and to connect it 
with the ocean of fresh water. Yet in verse four it is said that 
in 'the middle dvipa' (that rules out Puskara the fourth) 41 is a 
large mountain named Gaura, and that in the pascima dvipa is 

"Gerini (loc. tit. pp. 39-43, 80-1, 670-3, 244, 164-7, 249) thinks that these 
are all historical and locates the last six in Indo-China and the far east. 

"* For references to 'many dvipas' see Hopkins JAOS 1910. 370-2. The 
number seven is not to be taken too literally. Cf. 1. 75. 19, Pururavas 
'had sway over thirteen dvipas of the sea'; 3. 3. 52 'the whole earth with 
her thirteen dvipas' ; 3. 134. 20 'thirteen dvipas exist on earth'; 7. 70. 15 
refers to eighteen dvipas; 12. 14. 25, after the statement that the king had 
conquered Bhadrasva, Ketumala, Bharata, and TJttarakuru it is said that he 
penetrated the ocean and ruled the populous dvipas and antaradvipas. It 
seems clear that these passages describe the whole earth and have no 
knowledge of concentric dvipas. 

" Compare Vayu 49. 137. 

11 Although six mountains are enumerated in Kusa and in Kraunca only 
Mt. Gaura is mentioned in connection with Salmali. 
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a large mountain named Krishna 42 which is a favorite abode of 
Narayana. Pascima usually means 'western,' which seems out 
of place here. Yet Krishna is not enumerated among the six 
mountains of Krauficadvipa, nor is it mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of Puskaradvipa. The dilemma is one from which there is 
no escape on the basis of our uncritical editions of the Maha- 
bharata. The matter is further complicated by the fact that in 
the request for information only Sakadvipa, Kusadvipa, Salmali- 
dvipa, and Krauficadvipa are named. They with Jambu make 
five. In 6. 11. 4 a description of seven was promised, but only 
six are actually described. A description of Puskaradvipa, not 
asked for, is given, and in both request and answer Plaksadvlpa 
is omitted. 43 Surely the number seven is not to be taken liter- 
ally. The description of Sakadvipa is so clearly marked oft* 
from that of the dvlpas which are said to be situated in the north 
that there is no necessary reason for believing that it too was 
located in the north. More details are given about it than about 
the other dvlpas. The names of four castes there are given. 
This detail is extended by the Puranas to the other dvlpas also. 
Its seven mountains, including Meru, 44 seem to be modelled on 
the seven kulaparvatas of Jambudvipa. It is described in second 
place, and seems to be more historical than the other dvlpas. 

Significant is the fact that, while the Mahabharata states that 
the dvlpas are surrounded by oceans, nowhere is it stated that the 
dvlpas surround the oceans. 45 The Mahabharata does not know 
the theory of concentric circles of land. Its dvlpas are really 
islands. The Puranic theory may be due merely to a misunder- 

42 Vayu 44. 4; Markandeya 59. 12 locate a Mt. Krishna in the west in 
Ketumala. Markandeya 55. 10 describes a Mt. Krishna west of Meru. 

48 Pulle op. cit. 17-19 makes the number described to be seven by including 
Gomanta, but Gomanta is plainly only one of the six mountains of Kusadvipa 
(not of Krauficadvipa as stated by Sorensen, Index to the Names in the 
Mahabharata s. v.), and Puskara, not Gomanta, is surrounded by the ocean 
of fresh water. Cf. Mt. Gomanta in Brhatsamhita, 16. 17. 

44 Compare Vayu 49. 78 ; Matsya 122. 8. 

45 See Hopkins JAOS 1910. 368 note. For the Puranic descriptions see 
for instance Matsya 122. 3, 49, 79, 92, and 123. 1, 12-13 ; Vayu 49. 2, 30, 47, 
60,75,105. Phrases of the following type are employed: tenavrtah samudro 
'yam dvipena lavanoddkah. Mbh. 6. 5. 15; 6. 11. 10; 6. 12. 3 has only 
the words lavanena samudrena samantdt parivaritah; Tcslrodo bharatairestha 
yena samparivaritah; samudraih parivaritah. 
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standing of this passage of the MaMbharata, or distant islands 
and peninsulas such as Indo-China, Java, Sumatra, and Arabia 
may have been regarded as forming circles of land around India. 
Is the number seven taken from the number of the planets as 
Weber has suggested ? 46 

In the Puranic accounts Sakadvipa is usually placed sixth in 
order, but there was a variant theory which placed it second in 
order, and this latter tradition seems to be the earlier one. 47 In 



46 The seven Tcarshvars of the Avesta (cf. especially Bundahish 11-12, but 
the idea occurs as early as Ys. 32, 3) seem to be too late to be the source 
of the Indian conception. See Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 2. 673; 
Justi, Bandbuch, s. v.; Geiger, The Civilization of the Eastern Iranians, 

1. 130 note; "Weber, Indische Skizzen, p. 108; Spiegel, 't)ber das 
Zendavesta,' ZDMG 6. 85-6. 

"See Bhaskara, Goladhyaya (3. 21-44) of the Siddhantaswomani as 
quoted by Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, 2. 110; Matsya 122. 1; Varaha 86; 
Yogavasistha 3. 25. 15; 3. 73. 58; 6 (Uttarardha) . 183. 60. Bhaskara, 
loc. tit.; Matsya 123. 1; Varaha 89; Yogavasistha 3. 73. 54 and 6 
(Uttarardha). 134. 54 and 183. 65 have Gomeda in sixth place and omit 
Plaksa. This may be accounted for by the fact that Vayu 49. 6; Vishnu 

2. 4. 7; Kurma 49. 3 give Gomeda as the name of a mountain or district 
of PlaksadvTpa. Vayu 45. 51-60 describes a Candradvlpa to the south of 
the Uttarakurus as 'a great dvipa, the abode of the gods' and continues: 
pa4eimena tu dvipasya paScvmasya praMrtitam caturyojanasahasram sama- 
tltya mahodadhim dasayojanasahasram samantat parimandalarh dvlpani 
bhadrdkaram noma. Markandeya 59. 28 after describing the Uttarakurus 
says that in the ocean are the islands Candradvipa, Bhadradvipa, and 
Punya. Lifiga (according to Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 3. 
215) describes a Candradvipa and a Sakradvlpa. Varaha 84 (pp. 363-4) 
after a description of the Uttarakurus has: tasyaiva dxnpasya pa&ovmena 
caturyojanasahasram atikramya devalokac candradvipo bhavati yojana- 
sahasraparimandalah. In this are the mountains Candrakanta and Siir- 
yakanta. Then it describes a Siiryadvipa as situated north of Uttarakuru, 
and west of that (pas'timena) the dvipa Bhadrakara. Kurma also (47. 6) 
describes a Candradvipa in connection with Uttarakuru. Markandeya 59. 22 
and Vayu 45. 25 locate the mountains Candrakanta and Suryakanta in 
Uttarakuru. Vayu 49. 7; Vishnu 2. 4. 7; Kurma 49. 3 locate a Mt. Candra 
in Plaksadvipa. What is the relation of Candradvipa and Suryadvipa to 
the Suradiva and Candadiva, of the Jains? (cf. Weber, Indische Studien, 
16. 391 and Warren, JAOS 26. 92). It is to be noted that the Bomaka- 
siddhanta (Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon. 338b. 6) names the dwpas Jambu, Kusa, 
Candra, salmala, Plaksa, Gomeda, and Puskara with the substitution 
of Candra and Gomeda for Kraufica and Saka. What is the relation of 
Candradvipa to svetadvipa and to Somagiri of the Bamayanaf Kurma 
45. 2. 40 names the dvipas Jambu, Plaksa, salmali, Kusa, Kraufica, saka 
and Puskara; but 49. 1 describes the Milk Sea as surrounding Jambudvipa, 
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the passage just quoted from the Mahabharata Sakadvipa is 
described in second place and more details are given about it 
than about the other dvtpas. 

If the Sakadvipa of Mbh. 6. 11 is not to be located in the north 
are there any clues as to its probable location ? Mbh. 12. 14. 23 
(quoted above) unequivocally locates Sakadvipa east of Meru. 
A passage of Bhaskara says: 48 'Venerable teachers have stated 
that Jambudvipa embraces the whole northern hemisphere lying 
to the north of the salt sea, and that the other six dvlpas, and 
the (seven) Seas, viz., those of salt, milk, etc., are all situated in 
the southern hemisphere. To the south of the equator lies the 
salt sea, and to the south of it, the sea of milk, whence sprang the 
nectar, the moon, and the (goddess) Sri and where the omnipres- 
ent Vasudeva, to whose lotos-feet Brahma and all the gods bow 
in reverence, holds his favorite residence. Beyond the sea of 
milk lie, in succession, the seas of curds, clarified butter, sugar- 
cane juice, and wine, and, last of all, that of sweet water, which 
surrounds Vadavanala. ' 

Even more significant is the important passage of Ramayana 
4. 40 in which is given a long description of the journey that is 
to be made by the monkeys eastward (verses 19, 54) in search of 
Sita. 49 It is there said that the searchers, after leaving India, 

whereas in 50. 1 the Milk Sea is said to surround Sakadvipa. Further, in 
49 (p. 420, 3) are the words Sakadvlpam samavrtya Tcsirodah sagarah 
sthitah Svetadinpam ca tanmadhye narayanaparayandh. A long description of 
Svetadvipa and the worship of Narayana practised there follows. Then 50. 1 
continues: Sakadvipasya vistarad dvigunena vyavasthitah kstrarnavani 
samasritya dvtpam puskarasamjnitam as though Svetadvipa had not been 
mentioned. Why the unmotivated intrusion of Svetadvipa! The manu- 
scripts of the Kurma described by Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
3. 278-9 and by Weber, Verzeichniss Berl. 1. 128 seem to differ from this 
edition. Yogavasistha 3. 73. 53-8 gives the dwpas as Jambu, Saka, Kusa, 
Bveta, Kraunca, Gomeda, and Puskara; 6 (TJttarardha). 183. 60 ff. has 
Jambu, Saka, Kusa, Kraunca, Salmali, Gomeda, and Puskara. So 3. 25. 15, 
except that Plaksa is substituted for Gomeda. The Naradapaficaratra 2. 2. 
84-91 (according to Weber, 'Die Rama-Tapaniya-TJpanishad, ' AoTiand- 
lungen Berl. A'kad. 1864. 278 note) describes Svetadvipa as an upadwpa 
of Salmalidvipa, 

48 As quoted by Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, 2. 110-1. 

* The passage is referred to by Barnett, The Antiquities of India, pp. 
200-1 and by Mookerji, A Sistory of Indian Shipping, pp. 55-6. Extensive 
use has been made of it by Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy's Geography of 
Eastern Asia, pp. 725-6 and often. 
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will first come to Yavadvipa (probably Java) saptardjyopaso- 
bhitam and Suvarnariipyakadvipam suvarnakaramanditamf 
then to a mountain named Sisira; 51 then to a river raktajalam 
sondkhyam sighravdhinam; then to an ocean kdlameghapra- 
timam; then to an ocean raktajalam lohitam ndma 62 where there 
is a kutasdlmali; then to the pandurameghdbham ksirodam* 3 in' 
the midst of which is a mountain (mahdn sveta rsabho ndma 
parvatdh) on which is a lake named Sudarsana; then to the 
jalodam sdgaram in which is the Hayamukha (whirlpool) . On 
the northern shore of this ocean is a mountain jdtarupasilo ndma 
sumahdn kanakaprabhah and beyond this, in the east, the Udaya- 
giri, one peak of which is named Saumanasa. 54 In Gorresio's 
edition, which differs considerably from the above account, the 
stages of the journey are marked by the following names : Jala- 
dvlpa, Ganadvlpa, Jambudvipa, Sisira, Kalodaka, Lohita (with 
the kutasdlmali) , Mt. Gosrnga, Ksiroda (with Mt. Amsumat and 
Lake Sudarsana) , Ghrtoda, Jatarupasila, Udayagiri, and Sauma- 
nasa. The first three names are puzzling. The ocean Kalame- 
ghapratimam or Kaloda is comparable to the Kaloda, which, in 
some Jain accounts, surrounds the second dvlpa Dhataki. 65 
Lohita is comparable to the red ocean of wine (surd) which sur- 

M Probably Sumatra. At any rate it corresponds to the later Suvarna- 
bhumi. The commentator takes the word as a dvandva containing two 
names. 

51 Harivamsa 220 (2. 370) gives this as the name of a mountain in the 
east. In Vayu 33. 32-3 it is the name of a district in Plaksadvipa; in 
Vishnu 2. 2. 26 and Bhagavata 5. 16. 27 the name of a mountain near Mt. 
Meru; in Varaha (p. 331, 1. 7) the name of a prince of Sakadvipa. 

K Compare the red sea named Lohitya in Harivamsa 231 (2. 401); men- 
tioned in connection with the Milk Ocean and Mt. tTdaya in the east. Com- 
pare also the Jain Arunadiva and the Arunodaya (red) sea (Weber, 'tJber 
ein Fragment der BhagavatI,' Abhandlungen Berl. AJcad. 1866. 203-4 and 
Verzeichniss Berlin, 2. 2. 553-4). Vishnu 2. 2. 24 locates a lake named 
Arunoda in the east in Bhadrasva. Cf. Lohitya (in the east) in the 
Brhatsamhita 14. 6. 

53 Compare Bamayana 4. 46. 15 : ' Having gone to the eastern region I 
beheld the Milk Ocean, the constant abode of the Apsarasas.' Harivamsa 
231 (2. 401) mentions the Milk Ocean in the east in connection with the red 
ocean Lohitya and Mt. Udaya. 

"Harivamsa 220 (2. 370) locates Udayagiri and Mt. Saumanasa in the. 
east. 

55 See for instance Weber, Indische Studien, 16. 391. 
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rounds Salmalidvipa ; the mention of the kutasalmali makes the 
identification certain. Ksiroda is comparable to the Milk Ocean 
which surrounds Sakadvipa. 56 The Ghrtoda is comparable to 
the Ghrtoda which surrounds Kusadvipa. Jaloda is comparable 
to the ocean of fresh water which surrounds Puskaradvipa. 
Hayamukha is the- same as the Vadavamukha or Vadavanala of 
Mbh. and the Puranas. 57 The passage seems to be old, older even 
than the geographical passage of Mbh. 6. It probably reflects 
travellers' tales of voyages to the east. Note also that Ramayana 
4. 42. 38 locates Meru in the west, not in the north. Contrast 
with 4. 40 the late passage printed at the bottom of the page in 
the Bombay edition after 7. 37, which mentions Svetadvipa and 
refers to 'the earth with its seven dvipas and seas.' 58 

In Jataka 463 is a description of a voyage made by a ship 
from Bharukaccha. After a favorable voyage of seven days it 
is carried away by a storm. At the end of four months it came 
to the Khuramala sea (so called because it was full of great fish 
which stuck their sharp, razor-like snouts above the water) ; 
then it passed through the seas named Aggimala 59 (blazing like 
fire), Dadhimala (the color of curds), Nilavannakusamala or 
Kusamala (the color of Jcusa grass) , Nalamala (red like* coral, 
according to the scholiast), 60 and came to the Valabhamukha. 61 

" Nowhere do I find the name Esabha connected with Sakadvrpa and the 
Milk Ocean, but Mbh. 5. 112. 22 and 5. 113. 1 locate a Mt. Esabha in the east 
(5. 112. 1-2), across the ocean. In Mbh. and the Puranas it is the name 
of a mountain in India and of a mountain north of Meru. Cf. Wilson, 
The Vishnu Purana, 2. 117, 141 note. Vayu 49. 11 locates a Mt. Esabha in 
Plaksadvipa. Bamayana 4. 41. 40 and Harivamsa 220 (2. 371) locate it in 
the south. In Kathasaritsagara 54. 16 Vrsabha is the name of a mountain 
in Narikeladvipa (located by the Brhatsamhita, in the southeast). 

" Bhaskara (in the passage quoted above) ; "Vayu 47. 76 locate it in the 
south; Mbh. 12. 347. 59 in the northeast. Compare Kathasaritsagara 26. 10; 
Hardy, Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p. 90; Gerini, op. cit., 782 
(note to p. 247). 

88 Hopkins, The Great Epic, p. 72, thinks that this obviously late passage 
is copied from Mbh. 12. 

M By a curious coincidence the mediaeval traveller Marignolli (Yule- 
Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, 3. 231), who voyaged from China to 
India, describes a sea which blazed like fire : ' The sea as if in flames, and 
fire-spitting dragons flying by.' 

°° Mbh. 6. 12. 9 describes a mountain in Kuladvipa as abounding in coral. 

" For this whole passage see Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 13. 
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Dadhimala is comparable to the Puranic ocean of curds. Kusa- 
mala is comparable to the Puranic Kusadvipa. Nalamala is 
comparable to the Puranic red ocean of wine. Valabhamukha 
is the same as the Hayamukha of the Ramayana. This Jataka 
also is evidently based on travellers' tales, and contains early 
elements. This is much more probable than the opposite conclu- 
sion, namely, that we have here reminiscences of the Puranic 
descriptions made still more mythical. The direction of the 
voyage is not given, but if the comparison with the account in 
the Ramayana has any validity it may well have been to the east. 

Further, Varahamihira (sixth century A. D.) in the Brhat- 
samhita 14. 6 locates the Milk Ocean in the east. 62 

Mbh. 6. 6. 55 describes Kasyapadvipa and Nagadvipa as form- 
ing the two ears of Sasa 'the hare' (a portion of Jambudvipa), 
with the statement that they are situated in the north and south 
respectively. The Kumbakonam edition reads Sakadvipa for 
Nagadvipa. The fact that in the Puranas Nagadvipa is regu- 
larly described as one of the nine varsas of Bharatavarsa 
militates against the reading of the Kumbakonam edition ; 63 yet 
even so Sakadvlpa would hardly have been inserted in the 
southern text if Sakadvipa were regarded as one of the concen- 
tric dvlpas. Kasyapadvipa does not seem to occur in the 
Puranic tradition. 

There is enough evidence, I think, to lead to the conclusion 
that Sakadvlpa and a Milk Ocean were at an early date located 
in the east or south. The name originally had nothing to do 
with Saka 'Scythian.' 64 That connection was due to a later 
confusion. There is no reason at all for doubting the unanimous 
testimony of Mbh. and the Puranas that the dvipas were named 
from trees and plants, except Krauncadvipa which was named 



"Kern (note ad loo.) thinks that the Gauras, 'the Whites,' of Brhatsam- 
hita, 14. 7 are to be connected with SvetaoMpa. 

83 For Nagadvipa see Vayu 45. 79; Matsya 114. 8; Markandeya 57. 7; 
Vishnu 2. 3. 7. 

"Weber, 'tjher die Magavyakti,' Monatsoerichte Berl. ATcad. 1879. 
456, n. 2, accepts the Puranic etymologies for all the other names, but sees 
in Sakadvipa (and svetadvipa) names of 'politische Bedeutung.' See also 
Banerji IA 1908. 42. The arguments of Spooner JBAS 1915. 437-40 and 
of Hewitt, The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, p. 146 (who connects 
saka with the 'wet lands' of northern India) lack any solid foundation. 
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from Mt. Kraunca. 65 The Mahabharata and the Puranas fre- 
quently name the Sakas as a barbarian tribe dwelling in the 
north or north-west, but nowhere do they connect the Sakas with 
Sakadvipa. 68 Even if Sakya, the name of the clan in which 
Buddha was born, is to be connected with the name of the Saka 
tree, as Fleet argues with great probability," it proves nothing 
as to the origin of the name Sakadvipa. The teak tree is 
indigenous to both peninsulas of India. Granted an early 
acquaintance with Indo-China, the tradition which connects the 
name Sakadvipa with the Saka tree and with the east, is more 
credible than the later tradition which derives the name from 
that of a tribe in the north-west where there are no Saka trees. 
Granted that there are Saka trees in north-eastern India south 
of the Himalayas, granted that it could be proved, as has not 
yet been done by Hewitt or Spooner, that Sakas or Persians or 
other tribes from the far north-west invaded north-eastern India 
and settled there, there is not a scrap of evidence to prove that 
the name Sakadvipa was originally applied to that country or 
to any other part of India. 



65 See for instance Mbh. 6. 7. 20; 6. 11. 27-8; 6. 12. 6-7; Vayu 35. 32; 
49. 27, 44, 45, 61, 132-5; Matsya 114. 75; 122. 27, 81; 123. 36-9; Bhaga- 
vata 5. 20. 2, 8, 13, 18, 24, 30; Vishnu 2. 2. 18; 2. 4. 18, 33, 44. Compare 
Hopkins JAOS 1910. 353-4. 

98 See for instance Bamayana 4. 43. 12; Mbh. 2. 32. 17; Vayu 45. 116; 
Matsya 114. 41; Markandeya 59. 14. Although Mbh. 2. 32. 17 locates the 
Sakas in the west, a neighboring passage 2. 30. 14 places the Sakas and 
other barbarians in the east. The same, apparently, is true of 2. 52. 16. See 
the note of Pargiter to Markandeya 58. 6. Are these the Buddhist Sakyas 
or the Burmese Saks or Sakai? See Gerini, op. cit. 165-7, 255 note, 254 
note. Yogavasistha 6 (Uttarardha). 112. 28 and 124. 17 definitely locates 
the Sakas or Sakas in the east. As I have no access to an edition of the 
text I quote from the loose translation of Mitra, who gives both saeas and 
sales. Yet another passage (ibid. 123. 7 ff.) seems to locate Uttarakuru 
in the north, Kusa and Salmali in the west (126. 19 refers Salmali to the 
south), Saka in the south, and Kraunca in the east. This text (3. 25. 
15; 3. 73. 52; 6 (Uttarardha). 126. 9 and 183. 2) clearly refers to seven 
concentric dmpas and oceans, although 3. 59. 12 speaks of the four oceans. 
People living in one of the circular dmpas might be located in the north, 
south, east, or west; yet the fact that in two passages the sacas or sales 
are located in the east is significant. 

"JBAS 1906. 163. The conclusions drawn from this by Spooner 'The 
Zoroastrian Period of Indian History,' JEAS 1915, are surely fallacious. 
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Mbh. 6. 11. 36-8 gives the names of four castes in Sakadvipa, 
but gives no names for castes in any of the other dvipas. The 
last two names Manasa and Mandaga cause no difficulty; the 
texts all agree. The Bombay and Kumbakonam editions have 
Manga for the first and Masaka for the second. The Calcutta 
edition has Mrga for the first and Masaka for the second. Hall, 
in a note to "Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, 2. 199-200, reports that 
three of his manuscripts of that Purana have Mrga in both occur- 
rences of the name, two have Marga in the first and Maga in 
the second, the rest, 'a preponderant number,' have Maga in 
both places. The Vayu, Matsya, and Markandeya do not give 
the names at all. The Kurma 49 (p. 419, 1. 14) has Maga and 
Magadha in four manuscripts, Mrga and Magadha (the text 
reading) in the other four. The Brahma 20. 71 has Maga and 
Magadha. The Bhagavata 5. 20. 28, following a variant tradi- 
tion, has Rtavrata, Satyavrata, Danavrata, and Anuvrata. 88 
The Khalavaktracapetika 69 follows the Bhagavata for the castes 
of Sakadvipa, and locates the Magas, Masakas, Manasas, and 
Mandagas in Plaksadvipa. The Magavyakti 70 and the Samva- 
vijaya 71 have Maga, Magasa (or Magasa), Manasa, and Mandaga. 
The Bhavisya 72 has Maga, Magasa, Manasa, and Mandaga. 
Alberuni, 73 quoting from the Vishnu as known in his time, gives 
Mrga, Magadha, Manasa, and Mandaga. Unless a careful 
examination of the oldest and best manuscripts of the Maha- 
bharata shows that Maga is the probable reading there is no 
reason at all for changing Mrga or Manga to Maga. 74 If a mere 

m The Kurma like the Bhagavata and the Vishnu gives a list of castes for 
all the dvipas. The Kurma and Vishnu agree for the most part. The 
Bhagavata is entirely different. The working out of names for all the castes 
of all the dvipas seems to be a late development based on the names given 
by the Mahabharata for Sakadvipa. 

m Weber, Monatsberichte Berl. Akad. 1880. 53 ; but see pp. 55, 59, 62. 

TO Weber, Monatsberichte Berl. Akad. 1879. 455. 

71 Weber, Monatsberichte Berl. Akad. 1880. 32. Cf . Bhandarkar IA 1911. 
17-8. 

72 Aufreeht, Cat. Oxon. 33a. 14. 

73 Translated by Saehau, 1. 255. 

"Weber, Monatsberichte Berl. Akad. 1879. 456 note, says 'dafur ist nat- 
iirlich Maga zu lesen' and 'dass die Bombayer Ausgabe Manga hat, will 
nichts besagen,' and Indische Skizzen, p. 105 note: 'Maga (so ist zu lesen 
statt Mriga).' Considering the lateness of the texts on which he based 
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corruption of the text be involved it is vastly easier (considering 
the peculiar character of the Devanagari alphabet) to explain 
the dropping of r or n than the addition of the same letters. 
The dropping might have been accidental ; the addition seems to 
have been intentional. Is it not significant that there are no 
variants for the last two names? The Mahabharata and the 
Harivam&a, even in late passages, make no mention of the Magas. 
So far as I know, the earliest passages in which the Magas are 
mentioned are in Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita 58. 46-8 and 
60. 19. 75 

In the geographical passage Mbh. 6. 5-12 Svetadvipa is not 
mentioned. Mbh. 12. 335. 8-9 describes Svetadvipa as a large 
dvipa in the north, distant more than 32,000 yojanas from Meru, 
and situated in the Milk Ocean. Mbh. 12. 336. 23 describes 
Ekata, Dvita, and Trita as practising penances north of Meru 
on the shores of a Milk Ocean, and in verse 27 Svetadvipa is said 
to lie on the northern shores of this Milk Ocean. Compare with 
this the parallel passage Mbh. 6. 8. 10-11 in which the northern 
varsa Airavata is said to stretch to the ocean, and verse 15 
which states that Hari dwells north of the Milk Ocean. 76 How- 
ever, in Mbh. 6. 11. 6 Jambudvipa is said to be surrounded by 
an ocean of salt water double its own extent, 77 and in verse 10 
Sakadvipa is described as surrounded by a Milk Ocean. Mbh. 
12. 336. 23-7 agrees exactly with 6. 8. 10-15, but cannot be 
brought into agreement with 6. 11. 10. All that is lacking in 6. 
8. 10-15 is the name Svetadvlpa. It is natural to draw the con- 
clusion that the later passage has merely superimposed bhakti 
ideas upon an older mythical conception, and given the name 
Svetadvlpa to Hari's abode. The conclusion that Mbh. 12. 335-6 

his argument and the fact that they deliberately aim at a glorification of 
the Sakadviplya Brahmans and a connection of them with Magadha (Weber, 
ibid. 1880. 47 and note, 54, n. 2) sueh a conclusion is arbitrary and absurd. 

75 See Weber, Indische STcizzen, p. 104 and Monatsoerichte Berl. Ahad. 
1879. 456-7. Note also that Mbh. 3. 3. 61 gives Mihira as a name of the 
sun. The name seems to be Persian. Cf. Weber, Indische SMzzen, pp. 
103-4; Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 89 and JAOS 1910. 373. 

™ Compare Harivamsa 233 (2. 405) which relates that Vishnu returned to 
his abode on the northern shores of the Milk Ocean. 

"Compare the TJttarakhanda of the Padma (257. 120) whieh describes 
Svetadvipa as situated north of the Toyabdhi. 

15 JAOS 39 
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is based on old mythical conceptions is corroborated by the fol- 
lowing passages. In Ramayana 4. 43. 53 the monkeys in the 
course of their search for Sita in the north come to the shores of 
the ocean. They are told there that to the north lies the ocean, 
that in the midst of this the great golden mountain Somagiri 
is situated, and that on this mountain the lord of the gods 
{bhagavdn visvdtmd sambhur ekddasdtmako brahmd devesah) 
dwells with the Brahmarsis." 'You cannot travel to the north 
of the Uttarakurus. That region is untrodden by the steps of 
any living beings. Somagiri is difficult of access even to the 
gods themselves.' Gorresio's edition has the additional words: 
' Only those who have gone to the world of Indra, of Brahma, to 
heaven have seen Somagiri.' Further, Mbh. 2. 28. 9-12 describes 
how Arjuna in his career of conquest penetrated far north to the 
Uttarakurus. There he was told : ' He that enters this country — 
if he is human — is sure to perish. He who shall enter this 
country must be more than man. Even if you did enter you 
could see nothing here, for nothing here can be seen with human 
eyes.' He would be blinded by the god-glory just as the sages 
of Mbh. 12. 336 were Moreover, Aitareya Brahmana 8. 23 
describes how king Bharata conquered the whole earth except 
Uttarakuru. There he was told : ' This is the land of the gods ; 
no mortal can conquer it.' Harivaihsa 169 (2. 186-8) relates 
that Krishna, Arjuna, and a Brahman mounted a chariot and 
journeyed north. After passing a multitude of mountains, 
rivers, and forests they came to an ocean. 79 At the command of 

78 This passage is parallel to Mbh. 6. 8. 10-15. The Milk Ocean is not 
mentioned. Harivamsa 220 (2. 372) locates in the north a Mt. Saumya, 
the light of which replaces the light of the sun just as in Ramayana 4. 43. 54. 
Compare Mbh. 13. 165. 33 'sacred Somagiri.' 

"Compare Mbh. 5. 14. 6-9, which describes the search of Indrani for 
Indra, who had fled after the slaying of Vrtra: 'Having traversed many 
divine forests, and many mountains, and having crossed the Himavat, she 
reached the northern side of it. And having crossed an ocean which extended 
over many yojanas she came to a large dmpa which was covered with trees 
and creepers. There she saw a beautiful, heavenly lake frequented by many 
birds, a hundred yojanas long and as many broad. There she saw, O son 
of Bharata, thousands of beautiful lotuses of five colors, full-blown, and 
around which bees hummed.' Indra was there discovered hidden in a lotus 
stalk. The hiding-plaee is usually located in Lake Manasa. Cf. Mbh. 12. 
342. 42. What ocean is meant in these passages? 
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Krishna the ocean opened and allowed them to pass through as 
though on dry land. They then passed Mt. Gandhamadana and 
came to the seven mountains Jayanta, Vijayanta, Nila, Bajata, 
Meru, Kailasa, and Indrakuta. At the will of Krishna they dis- 
appeared and opened a way. 79a The chariot passed through 
them as the sun passes through clouds. Then they came to a 
thick mist. Here the horses came to a halt, unable to proceed 
farther. Krishna struck the mist with his cakra and the air 
cleared. Then Arjuna saw on all sides a marvellous light. 
Krishna left Arjuna and the Brahman, and entered into the 
great light. He returned with the children of the Brahman; 
and in an instant they were back in DvaravatL Krishna later 
explained to Arjuna that the great light was he himself 
(Krishna). 80 'In penetrating it mortals wise in yoga reach final 
emancipation.' Mbh. 5. 111. 1-6 has the following striking pas- 
sage : ' Since a man is absolved from his sins in this quarter and 
since he attains salvation here, it is called North (uttara) , O 
twice-born one, from its power of absolution (uttarana). And 
since the north, which is the region of gold, stretches between the 
east and the west therefore is it called the central region. In this 
northern region, which is the best, none that is not tranquil, 
none that has not brought his soul under control, and none that 
is vicious, lives. Here lives Narayana and the victorious 
Krishna, that best among men, in the hermitage of Badari, 81 and 
so does the eternal Brahma. Here on the breast of the Himavat 
lives Mahesvara who is endued with effulgence like that of the 
fire which blazes at the termination of each Yuga. He is invis- 

"» Compare Mbh. 12. 333. 10. 

80 Compare Mbh. 13. 14. 382-3. Vishnu relates that after he had per- 
formed severe penances he saw a great light 'that seemed to be as dazzling 
as that of a thousand suns.' In the center of this he saw a cloud which 
looked like a mass of blue hills, and within the cloud was Mahadeva of daz- 
zling splendor. In Mbh. 12. 336. 39-40 also Vishnu appears in the midst of 
a great light which seemed 'like the effulgence of a thousand suns.' 

81 Compare Mbh. 12. 334. 16-18 which relates that Krishna, Hari, Nara, 
and Narayana were once in one form, but now are four. Nara and Narayana 
are now dwelling in the hermitage of Badari (at the source of the 
Ganges) . Krishna and Hari also lived there formerly. It is clear from this 
and what follows that the original single form of Vishnu is to be found 

farther north. It is taken farther and farther away from the world of 
reality. 
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ible to the munis, and to the gods, including Vasava, the Gan- 
dharvas, the Yaksas, and the Siddhas. He is visible only to Nara 
and Narayana. 82 Here lives the eternal Vishnu of a thousand 
eyes, a thousand feet, and a thousand heads who appears one by 
the power of illusion.' Mbh. 3. 163. 17-24 tells that the place 
where Narayana resides is invisible even to the gods. It is situ- 
ated to the east of Meru: yaiayas tatra gacchanti bhaktyd 
ndrayanam harim, parena tapasd yuktd bhdvitdh karmabhih 
subhaih, yogasiddhd mahdtmdnas tamomohavivarjitdh. Mbh. 3. 
43. 4-6 describes a journey to Amaravatl, the city of Indra. It 
represents an older conception before that was overlaid with the 
bhakti ideas. 'None but those who have performed penances, 
and poured libations on fire, can behold it. That place is for 
the performers of pious deeds, not for those who have turned 
their faces from the held of battle. It is invisible to those who 
have not celebrated sacrifices or performed penances; to those 
who have turned away from the Veda and the Sruti; to those 
who have not bathed in sacred waters; to those who are not 
distinguished for sacrifices and gifts. Those who have put 
obstacles in the way of the performers of sacrifice, who are 
mean, who are addicted to drinking, who have violated their pre- 
ceptor's bed, who have eaten meat, who are wicked-minded, are 
not able to see it. ' See also Mbh. 3. 146. 92-3 atah param agamyo 
'yam parvataly sudurdruhah. vind siddhagatim vlra gatir atra 
na vidyate. devalokasya mdrgo 'yam agamyo mdnusaih sadd; 
3. 159. 22 na cdpy atah param sakyam gantum bharatasattamdh. 
vihdro hy atra devdndm amdnusagatis tu sd; 5. 111. 19-20 naitat 
kenacid anyena gatapurvam dvijarsdbha rte ndrayanam devam 
naram vd jisnum avyayam. The Siiryasiddhanta 12. 41 (cf. 
Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, II. 207) states that 'Northward, in 
the clime Kuru, is declared to be the city called that of the Per- 
fected (siddha) ; in it dwell the magnanimous Perfected, free 
from trouble.' Passages which describe the perfection of the 
inhabitants of Uttarakuru, or which call the north punya could 
be multiplied, but these are enough for my purpose. Such pas- 
sages, which obviously fall into the same category as Mbh. 12. 

82 Compare Mbh. 5. 111. 19-20 and 12. 344. 4 where Nara and Narayana 
declare that no one but they can reach that place where dwells the original 
form of Vishnu. A way was later found through "bhakti by which all 
ihaktas could go to the realm of Vishnu. 
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335-6, have never been discussed by those who have tried to 
prove Christian influence on the Svetadvipa story. They prove 
clearly an early conception (long before any possibility of Chris- 
tian influence) of a wonderful and mysterious god-land in the 
far north. The earlier way of reaching it, as is apparent from 
the description of Indra's city Amaravati, was through sacrifices 
and penances. These gradually gave way to the developing 
bhakti ideals. This god-land was located farther and farther 
away in the north beyond the bounds of the world of reality. 
All the Mbh. 12. 335-6 did was to name Narayana definitely as 
the supreme god, and to connect with him the bhakti ideas. 

Moreover, there are Buddhist accounts of a wonderful lake 
Anavatapta located in the far north. 83 It could be reached only 
by those who had supernatural powers, the faculty of transport- 
ing themselves at will by magic. Here Buddha and the 
Buddhist saints were wont to transport themselves from India, 
through the air, in the twinkling of an eye, just as in the Hindu 
stories the great sages transported themselves through the air 
to Svetadvipa to see Vishnu. There burned incense 8 * which 
released all the world from the consequences of sin. There too 
was a goodly palace, and all about were strange trees and flowers, 
through which breathed fragrant airs, and birds with plaintive 
songs made harmony. The Buddhist descriptions of Sukhavati 
also, I suspect, fall into this same category. Should not these 
passages which describe a purely mythical god-land in the north 
be taken into account by those who argue for Christian influence 
on the Svetadvipa story? 

Whence came the conception of a Milk Ocean in the north is 
not certain. "What is its relation to the Milk Ocean in the east? 
In the latter case it may be merely metaphorical, based on the 
color of some actual ocean. In the former case it seems to be 
entirely mythical. Sakadvipa and Svetadvipa, in spite of the 
fact that both are connected with a Milk Ocean, seem to be inde- 
pendent in origin. Is the Milk Ocean in the north related in any 
way to the conception that in Uttarakuru are Ksira trees and 
rivers and lakes of milk? 85 

83 See Watters, On Yuan Chwang 's Travels in India, 1. 35. 
"Must we regard this too as Christian incense? Surely not. 
"See Mbh. 6. 7. 4-5; Vayu 45. 14, 27; Matsya 113. 71; Markandeya 
59. 24-5; Varaha 84 (p. 363, 1. 5-6). 
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The word dvipa at the end of the compound lost its original 
meaning of 'island,' 86 for some of the late texts locate a Sveta- 
dvipa near Benares or in Gujarat. 87 That is due merely to the 
copying of a name which had become stereotyped as the name of 
a dwelling place of Vishnu. 

I cannot agree with Grierson (I A 1908. 373) that Mbh. 12. 
192. 7-19, which describes a marvellous country north of the 
Himalayas, shows traces of Christian influence. The passage 
reads: 'On the northern side of the Himavat, which is sacred 
and possessed of every good quality, there is a region that is 
sacred, blessed, and highly desirable. That region is called the 
other world (paro lokah) . The men who inhabit that region are 
righteous in act, pious, of pure hearts, free from greed and 
infatuation, and not subject to afflictions of any kind. That 
region is like unto heaven. Death comes there at the proper 
season. Diseases never touch the inhabitants. Nobody 
cherishes any desire for the wives of others. Everyone is devoted 
to his own wife. These people do not kill one another, or covet 
the property of others. There no sin occurs, no doubt arises. 
There the fruits of religious acts are visible. There some enjoy 
seats and drinks and food, and live within palaces and mansions. 
Some are adorned with golden ornaments, and are surrounded 
by every article of enjoyment. There are some who eat very 
abstemiously, merely for the sake of keeping body and soul 
together. Some, with great toil, seek to restrain the life- 
breaths. — The northern region of the earth is highly auspicious 
and sacred. Those belonging to this region (that we inhabit) 
who are doers of righteousness are reborn in that region.' This, 
in essentials, agrees with the descriptions of the inhabitants of 
Uttarakuru. Does not this passage too fall into the same cate- 
gory as the passages just quoted which describe a wonderful god- 
land in the north ? 

Mbh. 12. 335-6 (and the following chapters) may be compara- 
tively late, but the only reason for ascribing them to as late a 

"See Markandeya (trans. Pargiter), p. 364, note, for dvipa as equivalent 
to 'doab,' the land between two rivers; and Hopkins JAOS 1910. 371 note. 

" fiambhalagramamahatmya (chapter 5) of the Skanda (Mitra, Notices of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, 5. 60; Wilford, Asiatic Researches 11. 88; Aufrecht, 
Cat. Oxon. 73b. 12) ; Nagarakhanda of the Skanda (Wilford, Asiatic 
Researches, 11. 87) ; Kasikhanda of the Skanda (Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon. 71a. 
13; Wilford, Asiatic Researches, 11. 88). 
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date as 600 A. D. 88 is the desire of bringing them into connection 
with Christian communities in Central Asia. 

What are the elements in the description of Svetadvipa in 
Mhh. 12. 335-6 which have led so many to argue for Christian 
influence? In Mbh. 12. 334. 8-9, 18 it is related that the one 
original form of Narayana took birth in the quadruple form of 
Nara, Narayana, Hari, and Krishna. The first two took up their 
abode in the hermitage of Badari, and practised penances 
there. 883 They were still there when Narada came to visit them. 
Hari and Krishna also formerly dwelt there, but they were no 
longer there at the time of Narada 's visit. After a conversation 
with Narayana, Narada (12. 335. 2) declared his intention of 
going to see the original form of Narayana. Possessed as he was 
of great yoga-Tpowers he soared into the sky and reached the 
summit of Meru. As he rested there he cast his eyes towards the 
north-west and beheld in the Milk Ocean the great island Sveta- 
dvipa, more than 32,000 yojanas distant from Meru. The inhab- 
itants of Svetadvipa are then described as follows: 1. They 
have no senses. 2. They live without taking food of any kind. 
3. Their eyes are winkless. 4. They always emit excellent per- 
fumes. 5. Their complexions are white. 6. They are cleansed 
from every sin. 7. They blast the eyes of those sinners who look 
at them. 8. Their bones and bodies are as hard as diamonds. 88b 
9. They are beyond good and evil; they regard dharma and 
adharma in the same light. 10. They look as though they were 
of celestial origin. 11. All of them have auspicious marks and 
are possessed of great strength. 12. Their heads seem to be like 
umbrellas. 13. Their voices are deep like the thunder of the 
clouds. 14. Each of them has four symmetrical (sama) muskas. 
15. The soles of their feet are marked by hundreds of lines. 16. 
They have six white teeth (danta) and eight large teeth 
(damstra). 17. They have many tongues with which they seem 
to lick the sun. — Then is given the story of the king Uparicara 
and the seven sages. The sages, after they had performed long 
penances, and after they had worshipped Narayana, composed 
a religious treatise 'consistent with the four Vedas.' To them 



88 Gtarbe, Indien und das Christentum, p. 192. 

m * Compare sakate IcanaMmaye of 12. 334. 10 with the same words of 
6. 8. 15. 
**b Vajra may refer to the ' thunder-bolt. ' 
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Narayana then said : ' Excellent is this treatise that ye have com- 
posed consisting of a hundred thousand verses. — In complete 
accordance with the four Vedas — this treatise of yours will be 
an authority in all the worlds as regards both Pravrtti and 
Nivrtti.' There is not a trace of Christian influence in the whole 
chapter. The inhabitants of Svetadvipa belong to the type of 
the Hindu emancipated saint, plunged in contemplation, the 
senses withdrawn from worldly things, subsisting on little or 
(theoretically) no food. One of the five common marks by 
which the gods may be recognized is that their eyes are winkless. 
Fragrant perfumes are characteristic of the gods and of god- 
men. A bright light radiates from the saint. Auspicious marks 
on body and limbs are characteristic of the gods and great saints. 
The significance of the umbrella-shaped heads, and of the teeth 
and 'damstra' is doubtful. The word muska regularly means 
'testicle.' Nilakantha on 12. 335. 11 gives for muska the 
optional interpretation 'arm,' but as yet there seems to be no 
other authority for that meaning. 89 However, in what may be 
a reflection of this passage in Kathasaritsagara 115. 102 it is 
said: 'When Brahma and Indra and Brhaspati had deliberated 
together to this effect, they ascended a chariot of swans and went 
to Svetadvipa, where all the inhabitants carried the conch, dis- 
cus, lotus, and club, and had four arms, being assimilated to 
Vishnu in appearance as they were devoted to him in heart.' 
Kennedy ( JBAS 1907. 482) believes that 12. 335 is later than 12. 
336; probably because of the fact that in 12. 336 it is clearly 
implied that the bhakti teachings in all their perfection were not 
yet known to India, whereas in chapter 335 the composition, in 
India, of a treatise dealing with bhakti is described. Against 
this conclusion it may be urged that if Christian influence be 
involved it ought to be traceable more clearly in the later passage 
12. 335 than in the earlier passage 12. 336. If there was but 
one journey to Central Asia to the home of Christian bhakti it 
seems impossible to explain the far reaching influence of bhakti 

" Telang, in a note to 12. 336. 11 (in Boy's translation), seems inclined 
to follow Nilakantha in taking the word in the sense of 'arm.' In the 
parallel passage 12. 343. 36 the Calcutta edition reads astabhujav, in the 
place of astadamstrau. Boy translates 'four arms,' and Telang remarks 
that if we accept the reading of the Calcutta edition the word muska 
becomes clear. I fail to see the logic of this remark or of Boy's translation. 
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from the confused accounts of the first and only travellers. If 
there was further communication with the supposed Christian 
communities of Central Asia, and if the bhakti movement in 
India received any vital help from such communication, the later 
passages ought to show a deeper and deeper knowledge of 
Christianity, instead of becoming more and more mythical in 
their description of the Christian inhabitants of Svetadvipa. 
If the journey (or journeys) was a real one to Central Asia, why 
are the voyagers always the purely mythical sages Narada, and 
Ekata, Dvita, and Trita? The very names argue strongly 
against the historicity of the journey. The only element in 12. 
335 which can possibly be used to argue Christian influence is 
the whiteness of complexion of the inhabitants of Svetadvipa. 
But always in India things connected with Vishnu, and with the 
gods in general, are described as bright, light, white. Whiteness 
of complexion, in the light of the passages given below, is no proof 
of Christian influence. 90 The whiteness of the complexion of its 
inhabitants was surely not the point of departure for the name 
Svetadvipa. The whole description merely implies that the 
people of Svetadvipa were god-like, and the type of god is dis- 
tinctively an Indian one. 91 

Mbh. 12. 336 relates how the sages Ekata, Dvita, and Trita had 
performed penances for thousands of years in the country north 
of Meru, on the shores of the ocean, for the purpose of beholding 

""Mbh. 6. 8. 12-14 describes the inhabitants of Airavata as having the 
color and fragrance of the lotus, as winkless, as taking no food, as com- 
pletely self-controlled, as having descended from the land of the celestials, 
as sinless. Mbh. 6. 7. 16 describes the inhabitants of Bhadrasva as white; 
6. 12. 16, 23 describes the inhabitants of Kusadvlpa as white; 6. 11. 22 
states that there are white men and black men in all the dvipas. "Vayu 43. 7 
locates white men in Bhadrasva east of Meru. Vayu 49. 55, 68 describes 
the inhabitants of Kusadvipa and of Krauficadvipa as gaurapraydh. The 
statement of Mbh. 12. 348. 85 that the Ekanta doctrine is followed by ' the 
Whites and by Yatis' is not sufficient to prove that the 'Whites' were any 
historical people of Central Asia, even though the interpretation of the 
commentator grhasthadinam yatinam Tcasdyadharinam is very unlikely. The 
Brhatsamhita 14. 7 locates the Gauras, ' Whites, ' in the east. 

n In the Buddhist descriptions of Sukhavati in the Sukhavativyuha (trans. 
SBE 49) the inhabitants of that blessed land are said to be like the gods, 
to have bodies as strong as diamonds, to emit excellent perfumes, to need 
no food, to be sinless, and absolutely truthful, to bear on their hands and 
feet all sorts of auspicious marks, to be purified from all sin. 
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the real form of Narayana. A voice from heaven told them 
that on the northern shores of the Milk Ocean was Svetadvipa. 
'The men who inhabit that island have complexions as white 
as the rays of the moon and are devoted to Narayana. Wor- 
shippers of that best of all Beings, they are devoted to him with 
their whole souls. They all enter into that eternal and illustri- 
ous deity of a thousand rays. They are divested of senses. 
They eat no food. Their eyes are winkless. Their bodies always 
give forth a fragrance. The inhabitants of Svetadvipa believe 
and worship only one god. Go thither, ye ascetics, for there I 
have revealed myself.' They went, but arrived there they could 
see nothing ; they were blinded by the energy of the great deity. 
To acquire greater holiness they performed penances for a 
hundred years. Then they beheld men who were white in color 
like the moon, and possessed of every mark of blessedness. 
'Their hands were always joined in prayer. The faces of some 
were turned toward the north, and of some toward the east. 
They were engaged in silently thinking upon Brahman. The 
japa performed by these high-souled persons was a mental japa. 
Hari became highly pleased with them since their hearts were 
entirely set upon him. The effulgence which was emitted by 
each of these men resembled the splendor which the sun assumes 
when the time comes for the dissolution of the universe. — All 
the inhabitants were perfectly equal in energy. There was no 
superiority or inferiority among them.' Suddenly the pilgrims 
beheld a light like the concentrated effulgence of a thousand suns. 
The people all ran towards the light, their hands joined in a 
reverential attitude, full of joy, uttering the one word nomas 
(we bow to Thee). The pilgrims then heard a loud cry uttered 
by the people as though they were occupied in offering a sacri- 
fice to the great God, but they themselves were deprived of their 
senses by his energy, so that they could not see or feel anything. 
They heard only the words: 'Victory to thee, O thou of eyes like 
lotus-petals! Salutations to thee, creator of the universe! 
Salutations to thee, Hrslkesa, foremost of beings, thou who 
art the first-born ! ' A breeze wafted the fragrance of celestial 
flowers. 'Without doubt Hari appeared in that place whence 
the sound arose. As regards ourselves, stupified by his illusion, 
we could not see him. ' The thousands of men did not honor the 
pilgrims by a glance or a nod. Then a voice was heard saying : 
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'These white men who are divested of all outer senses are able 
to behold Narayana. Only those who are looked upon by these 
white men are able to behold the great God. Go hence, ye munis, 
to the place whence ye have come. That great deity is not able 
to be seen by one who is destitute of devotion.' He could be 
seen only by those who through long ages have devoted them- 
selves wholly to him. They are told that they had a great duty 
to perform in spreading the true religion during the coming 
Treta age. Commenting on this passage Grierson (JRAS 1907. 
316) says: 'Is not this just the account that would be given by 
a devoutly-disposed stranger of the gorgeous ceremonies of some 
of the ancient Eastern Christian congregations? — the universal 
equality; the proclamation of monotheism; the necessity of 
purity for seeing God ; the great church into which God, visible 
only to the eyes of faith, Himself descended; the adoration of 
the First-bom ; the silent prayer ; the bursting forth of the loud 
Gloria in excelsis; the melodious chant of the eucharistic ritual. — 
The pilgrims tell the story of a state of affairs existing outside 
of India, and for which India was not yet ripe. It was here, 
they were told, that perfect bhakti existed, and from here it must 
be brought to India. It came.' Not a word of exact description 
of any great church buildings in Central Asia; not a word of 
exact description of the alleged gorgeous Christian ceremonies in 
Central Asia at this period. The equality of the worshippers 
is no sign of Christian influence. Equality, actual or theoretical, 
was not unknown to early Buddhism and to other Indian sects. 
There are no castes in heaven. 92 None of the other elements in 
the description are any more characteristic of Christianity than 
they are of Hinduism. The beginnings of bhakti go far back 
into the pre-Christian period, long before there can be any ques- 
tion of Christian influence. 93 If the ideals expressed in these 
passages were entirely new in India, if they bore any marked 

m Compare Vayu 33. 49 for a description of life in Kimpurusa and the 
seven other varsas, omitting the Bharatavarsa : dharmadharmau na tesv 
ast&m nottcmadhamamadhycvmah. Mbh. 12. 188. 10 states that originally 
there existed only one caste, the Brahman. Differences arose through men's 
works. Going to Narayana 's abode naturally implied a return to this 
original perfect state where there was no caste or inequality. 

" Grierson 's statement (JBAS 1907. 313): 'Suddenly, like a flash of 
lightning, there came upon all this darkness a new idea ' has been later much 
modified in his article Bhaktimarga in ESE. See the evidence collected by 
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resemblance to any specifically Christian points of doctrine, if 
they were not imbedded in a mass of stereotyped Indian mythol- 
ogy, we might be tempted to press the vague general Christian 
parallels. Those who argue for Christian influence give us noth- 
ing but loose, general similarities such as the older workers in 
folk-lore thought to be sufficient to prove that one fable had been 
borrowed from another. On the other hand we have in India 
in many passages, some of which have been referred to above, 
the conception of a wonderful, mysterious god-land in the north, 
inhabited by people who are assimilated in type to the varying 
conception of the Indian gods. The only names of travellers to 
this wonder-land are those of old mythical Indian sages. In the 
light of these mythical elements is it not likely that the mythical 
elements in the description of Svetadvipa are original ; that the 
Mahabharata in developing the bhakti ideas merely made Vishnu 
sponsor for them and located his abode in the old northern god- 
land? Even if it could be proved, as has not been done, that 
Central Asia swarmed with Nestorians in the sixth century A. D., 
the evidence of the Mahabharata is not enough to prove that the 
Hindus knew these Christians or borrowed anything from them. 

Mbh. 12. 338 tells again of a journey made by Narada to 
Svetadvipa. He addressed to Narayana a long hymn which is 
typically Indian, devoid of any distinctively Christian elements. 
Thereupon Narayana revealed himself to Narada. The descrip- 
tion of Vishnu's form is entirely Indian. Narayana delivered 
a discourse on bhakti, the background of which is Samkhya and 
Yoga with all their Indian technicalities. There is not a trace 
of Christian philosophy or theology. 

Mbh. 12. 343 relates that Narada returned from Svetadvipa to 
the hermitage of Badari where the sages Nara and Narayana 
were. 'Both of them bore on their chests the mark called the 
Srivatsa, and both had matted locks. The light which radiated 
from them was greater than the light of the sun. Their palms 
bore the mark called the swan's foot. The soles of their feet 
bore the mark of the discus. Their chests were very broad, and 
their arms reached to their knees. Each of them had four 

Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems. The theory 
that the bhakti movement in India originated through contact with Christian 
communities in Central Asia can no longer be maintained. The only question 
at issue is whether Christian ideas later merged with the bhakti stream. 
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muskas. Each, of them had sixty teeth (danta) and eight 
damstras. 94. Their voices were as deep as the thunder of the 
clouds. Their faces were handsome; their foreheads broad; 
their brows, cheeks, and noses were beautiful ; their heads were 
like umbrellas. ' As he gazed at them Narada thought that they 
seemed to resemble in appearance the men he had seen in Sveta- 
dvipa. Here too the purely mythical character of the descrip- 
tion is apparent. 

In the later texts, whether they all copy the twelfth book of 
the Mahabharata or whether they draw from a widely diffused 
belief, it became a commonplace of thought that the real home 
of Vishnu was in Svetadvipa, although there seems to be a tend- 
ency to remove Svetadvipa still farther away from the world of 
reality by locating it beyond the Lokaloka mountains. 95 Still 
later Svetadvipa was brought into connection with Eama. 96 The 
Patalakhanda of the Padma (according to Wilford) 87 describes 
Svetadvipa as the home of a subordinate form of Vishnu; his 
real home is in Maharajatabhumi beyond the Lokaloka mountains 
in Narayanapura which is as resplendent as 100,000 suns. The 
Kurma 49 (p. 420 ff.) gives a long account of Svetadvlpa and 
the devotion of its inhabitants to Vishnu. The Uttarakhanda of 
the Padma (257. 44, 120-55) has a long description of Vishnu's 
dwelling in Svetadvlpa on the northern shores of the Toyabdhi. 98 
The Utkalakhanda of the Skanda" describes how the Vata tree 
of Svetadvipa is a single hair of Vishnu which fell to the ground, 
and relates how it was miraculously transported to Utkala. The 
Sahyadrikhanda of the Skanda 100 locates the abode of Hari 
north of the Milk Ocean. The Prakrtikhanda of the Brahma- 

" The Calcutta edition reads astabhujau. 

"In the following paragraph the references from Wilford are given for 
what they are worth. Each reference needs to be carefully verified before 
it can be used with any confidence. 

M See Weber, ' Die Rama-Tapaniya-Upanishad, ' Abhandlungen Berl. Akad. 
1864. 277-8. 

87 Asiastic Researches, 11. 100-3. The passage does not seem to be in the 
Anandasrama edition or in' the manuscripts described by Wilson, Works, 
3. 45-53 or by Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon. p. 13, or by Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, 3. 262 ff. 

98 Cf. Wilson, Works, 3. 58 and Wilford, Asiatic Researches, 11. 99. 

"Wilford, ibid. 149-51. 

100 Cf. Wilford, op. cit., 10. 67-8; Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
5. 53. 
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vaivarta 101 has a Svetadvipdd visnor dgamanddikathanam. The 
Krsnajamnakhanda of the Brahmavaivarta 102 is full of refer- 
ences to Svetadvlpa. The Ganesa Purana 103 locates one paradise 
of that god, who is identified with Vishnu, in Svetadvlpa, another 
in the Iksu ocean, and connects Rama and the dwarf avatar 
with Svetadvlpa. The Vishnu-dharmottara 10 * and the Garga- 
caryasamhita 104 * call Vishnu SvetadvlpadMpa. The Rajataran- 
gini 3. 471 and 8. 2435 refers to Svetadvlpa as a place of 
deliverance. 105 The Varaha 2. 63 and 66. 3 relates journeys of 
Narada to Svetadvlpa, 106 and 138. 93 declares that the good go to 
Svetadvlpa as a place of everlasting happiness. 107 

Going back to the tradition of the Bhavisya 108 is the idea that 
certain Brahmans named Magas, the so-called Sakadvlpiya Brah- 
mans, came from Sakadvipa to India. The reference clearly is 
to the coming of the Zoroastrian sun-worshippers from Persia 
to India. Maga has been taken as the Mahabharata reading for 
the name of the Brahman caste of Sakadvipa, and Sakadvipa 
has, apparently, been brought into connection with the Sakas. 
All the texts, however, which relate to these Sakadvlpiya Brah- 
mans are too late to have any bearing on the problem of the 
origin of the name, or on the problem of the original location of 
Sakadvipa. 109 

101 Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 3. 232. 

102 See 3. 90; 4. 67, 70; 6. 146-8; 6. 253; 9. 13; 13. 49, 57; 94. 89; 
124. 89; 127. 63; 129. 12. Cf. Wilson, Works, 3. 118; Wilford, op. cit. 11. 
55, 92. A cursory inspection of the text did not reveal the passages 
described by Wilford. 

108 Wilford, op. cit., 10. 36-7 and 11. 93-4. 

104 Weber, Verzeichniss Berlin, 2. 340 note. 
1M a Weber, ibid., 2. 121. 

105 See the note of Stein to the latter passage: 'creates the illusion of a 
Svetadvlpa (produced) for removing the transitoriness of human beings.' 

108 Of. Wilford, op. cit., 11. 120-1. 

107 Cf . Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon. 60a. For further references to Svetadvlpa see 
Sandilya Bhakti Sutras 79 (cf. Weber, 'Die Rama-Tapaniya-TJpanishad, ' 
Abhandlungen Berl. Akad. 1864. 278 note and ibid. 1867. 321) ; Vratarka 
as described by Weber, ibid. 1867. 253; Naradapanearatra referred to by 
Weber, ibid. 1864. 277-8 and 1867. 321; Ramapujacarani discussed by Weber, 
ibid. 1864. 277-8, 324 note. 

106 See Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, 5. 381-5; Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon. 33a; 
Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 5. 35; Wilford, Asiatic Researches, 
11. 67-74. 

109 See Weber, 'tiber die Magavyakti,' Monatsberichte Berl. Akad. 1879. 
446 ff.; 'tiber zwei Parteisehriften zu Gunsten der Maga resp. Sakadvipiya 
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The Kathasaritsagara mentions Svetadvlpa briefly in several 
passages : 110 17. 8 'Vishnu, who knoweth all, dwelling in the Milk 
Ocean, gave the following command to Narada, an excellent 
hermit, who came to visit him' ; 63. 54 'There is a region in the 
south of the Himalaya, called Kashmir — where Siva and Vishnu, 
as self-existent deities, inhabit a hundred shrines, forgetting 
their happy homes in Kailasa and Svetadvipa' ; 67. 96 'When the 
rsi Matanga had said this, he performed the ceremony of bathing 
and other ceremonies, and went to Svetadvlpa through the air 
to visit the shrine of Vishnu'; 101. 259 'Then the hermit 
Matanga . . . said to that prince, "My son, I must today go 
for a certain affair to Svetadvlpa" '; 115. 101 'When Brahma, 
Indra, and Brhaspati had deliberated together to this effect, they 
ascended a chariot of swans, and went to Svetadvipa ; where all 
the inhabitants carried the conch, discus, lotus, and club, and 
had four arms, being assimilated to Vishnu in appearance as they 
were devoted to him in heart.' There they saw the god in a 
palace composed of splendid jewels, reposing on the serpent 
Sesa, having his feet adored by LaksmI; 120. 67 'Surely 
his glory furnished the Disposer with the material out of 
which he built up the White Island, the Sea of Milk, 
Mount Kailasa, and the Himalayas.' Chapter 54 contains 
a long story about a visit made to Vishnu in Svetadvipa. 
In the Brhatkathamafijari this is reflected only in the few verses, 
15. 195-201. It is lacking in the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha, 
at least in the fragment known at present. Naravahana- 
datta, on a hunting expedition, came to a beautiful lake where 
he saw four men, of heavenly appearance, dressed in heavenly 
garments, adorned with heavenly jewels, engaged in picking 
golden lotuses. They told him that there was in the midst of the 
sea a great island named Narikela. 111 There they lived on four 

Brahmana,' ibid. 1880. 27 ff.; 'ttber den Parasiprakasa, ' Abhandlungen 
Berl. AJcad. 1887. 12 ff.; Indische Studien, 2. 398; Indische Skizzen, pp. 
104-5, 109; Sarda (on the gakadviplya Brahmans of Ajmere) I A 1912. 
183; Colebrooke, Essays, 2. 179; Eisley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1. 158 
and 2. 138 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 4. 260-3; Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, 5. 381-5. 

uo Hopkins' statement (JAOS 1910. 372) that gvetadvlpa is referred to 
only in the Mahabharata, the Harivamsa, and the Puranas needs modification. 

111 Cf. 56. 54-6. Identified by Tawney (1. 525 note), and by Lac6te, China- 
dhya et U Brhatkatha, p. 95, with Ceylon; by Gerini, Besearehes on 
Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern Asia, p. 807, with the Nicobars; by 
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mountains named Mainaka, Vrsabha, Cakra, and Balahaka. 112 
They were gathering the lotuses in order to present them to 
the god, the husband of Sri, in Svetadvipa. 'For we are all of 
us devoted to him, and it is by his favor that we possess rule over 
these mountains of ours, and prosperity accompanied with super- 
natural power.' They carried him with them through the air 
to Svetadvlpa. He praised Vishnu with a hymn (a Narayana- 
stuti) and was well received by the god, who dispatched Narada 
to Indra to demand back four of his Apsarasas, which he then 
bestowed on Naravahanadatta. 113 Naravahanadatta and his 
four companions returned to Narikela with the four heavenly 
maidens. After spending four days on the wonderful mountains 
of Narikela sporting with the Apsarasas, Naravahanadatta 

Wilford, Asiatic Researches, 10. 150 with Sumatra. Ceylon cannot be 
correct. The Brhatsamhita. (14. 9) of Varahamihira locates Narikela in 
the southeast, but locates Ceylon (14. 11) in the south, thereby clearly dis- 
tinguishing them. Yogavasistha 6 (TJttarardha) . 123. 14 locates the country 
of the coconuts in the east. See also Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels 
in India, 2. 236 and Markandeya 58. 17. [Laufer has given me the follow- 
ing note: 'The N&rikeladvipa of Huan Tsang (Julien, Memoires, 2. 144) 
has been identified with the Nicobars by H. Yule, Marco Polo, 2. 307 and 
Booson-Jobson, s. v. Nieobar. Ibn Sa'id (thirteenth century) mentions 
Coconut Islands as a group of numerous islands which form part of the 
government of Sirandib (Ceylon). Cf. Ferrand, Textes relatifs a I 'Extreme- 
Orient, p. 339. The name Necuveran or Necouran in Marco Polo is perhaps 
corrupted from Narikela, but this is doubtful. On the other hand we must 
not lose sight of the fact that Huan Tsang 's data are legendary, and that 
he locates the Coconut Islands several thousand li south of Ceylon. There 
is no island south of Ceylon; the Nicobars are only four days' journey east 
of Ceylon. '] 

m Mbh. 6. 12. 18 locates Mainaka in Krauficadvipa; 3. 89. 11 locates it 
in the west. Mainaga first occurs in Taittiriya Aranyaka 1. 31. 2. For 
Mainaka in the north see Hopkins JAOS 1910. 359, 365 and Epic Mythol- 
ogy, p. 9. See also the note of Pargiter to Markandeya 57. 13. Vishnu 
2. 4. 26; Vayu 49. 34; Matsya 122. 55; Kurma 49 (p. 416, 1. 16) 
locate Balahaka in galmalidvipa or Kusadvipa. Cf. Lac6te, Gunadhya 
et la BrhatTcatha, pp. 139-40. Matsya 121. 72 gives the four names together 
as mountains in Jambudvipa. Vayu 47. 75 has: vakro (cakra?) oalahakai 
cavva mainakas' cavua parvatah ayatas te mahaSaMah samudram daksinaiii 
prati and 47. 72 refers to Esabha. Harivamsa 220 (2. 371) locates Vrsabha 
and Mainaka in the south. Is the eastern mountain Vrsabha of Mbh. 5. 
112. 22 and 5. 113. 1 the same? 

"* Compare Kathasaritsagara 17. 10, where Vishnu, in like manner, sends 
Narada to Indra to get back the Apsaras TJrvasi for Pururavas. 
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returned to his own city. Lacote argues that the Brhatkatha 
and Mbh. 12. 335-6 made use of a common source, a story which 
contained a description of a journey to Christian communities 
in Central Asia. 114 The Brhatkatha omitted the description of 
the people and the religious elements, and added the four Apsa- 
rasas. I can see nothing at all in favor of such a conclusion. 
The only points of similarity between the two stories are that the 
journey is to Svetadvipa, and that both contain a Narayanastuti. 
In the Brhatkathamanjari (15. 195-201) the Narayanastuti is 
very brief. In the Brhatkathaslokasarhgraha there are several 
Narayanastutis (cf. Lacote, pp. 172, 177, 212) given in 
altogether different contexts, not connected with a journey to 
Svetadvlpa. The only resemblance between the hymns is that 
they are hymns to Vishnu. There are no specific details which 
could lead one to believe that they are based on a common source, 
a hymn marked by Christian influence. They differ in no 
respect from the many hymns scattered through the Epic and 
the Puranas; they are Indian in every detail. 115 If the trav- 
ellers did not understand anything of what they saw and gave 
an account which could be reflected in the form represented by 
this story of the Kathasaritsagara, there is no possibility that 
the description could have had any vital influence on the bhakti 
movement represented by the passages of the MaMbharata. 
Lacote also argues (p. 95) that Svetadvlpa must be far away 
from Narikela, in the north, because Vishnu has 'pour ainsi dire, 
sous la main, les quatre apsaras qu'il offre a Naravahanadatta' 

u4 Qun&dhya et la Brhatlcathd, pp. 92-6, 229, and Melanges Sylvain Levi, 
p. 270. 'La source premiere est un reeit — litterairement. arrange d6ja — de 
voyageurs qui ont assists au sacrifice dans une communaute' chrStienne du 
Nord-Ouest, sans y rien comprendre ; puisque la date peut tres bien remonter 
au dSbut du Hie siecle, rien n'emp§ehe d'admettre que Gunadhya, eurieux 
de voyages extraordinaires, ait utilise un rgeit contemporain, que devaient 
reprendre plus tard les compilateurs du Mahabharata. Je crois seulement 
que, dans la Brhatkatha, 1 'elimination de toutes les remarques sur l'fitat 
social et la culte des sectateurs du Visnu de 1 'lie-Blanche est le fait des 
remanieurs, de meme que 1 'invention des quatre apsaras donnees en present 
a Naravahanadatta. ' 

UB Compare especially the hymn given in Harivamsa 257 (2. 494) and the 
following passage: 'Les yogins, disciples de Capila, savants dans le San- 
khya, et qui veulent arriver au salut, par le moyen de cet hymne, se purifi- 
ent de leurs fautes et parviennent dans le Swetadwipa. ' 

16 JAOS 39 
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and because Naravahanadatta on his journey from Narikela to 
Svetadvipa passes the city of Kausambi. So far as I can see the 
text nowhere states that the latter was the case. Meru is a 
favorite abode of Indra, but Indra presides over the east and his 
city Amaravati is situated in the east. To those who possess the 
supernatural power of travelling through the air near and far 
have no meaning. Kern (note to Brhatkatha 14. 7) thinks that 
Svetadvlpa is near Narikela, and argues that the Gauras, 'white 
men,' of 14. 7 are the inhabitants of Svetadvipa. This too is 
mere conjecture, based on no more tangible evidence than is 
Lacote's conjecture. There is no evidence in the passage to 
prove where Svetadvipa was situated. If anything is to be 
inferred from this passage, considering the Apsarasas and the 
entire lack of religious hhakti elements, it is that the mythical 
elements are original in the Svetadvipa stories. The two Sveta- 
dvlpas differ toto caelo. It is most unlikely that the Brhatkatha 
made use of a travellers' tale which described a journey to 
Christian communities in Central Asia. If the account of such 
a journey gave much space to religious elements it is difficult to 
explain the form it took in the Brhatkatha ; if the travellers did 
not understand anything of what they saw it is difficult to 
explain the wide influence of the supposed Christian bhakti ele- 
ments. If we assume that the underlying elements are mythical 
the relation of the two narratives becomes clear and natural. 

The Kathasaritsagara (48. 77) knows Ketumala but does not 
know the names of any of the Puranic dvlpas. Its geography 
represents an early stage comparable to that of the Ramayana 
and the Jatakas. 

A collection and index of the extra- Indian geographical names 
from the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Harivamsa, the 
Puranas, the Buddhist and Jain texts, and other early treatises 
would be sure to lead to valuable conclusions. 

[Since the above article was handed in during the summer of 
1918 Sylvain Levi has discussed Ramayana 4. 40 and Jataka 463 
in a long article published in the Journal asiatique 1918. 1. ff. 
Much new material is given from Chinese Buddhist texts. See 
also Vidyabhusana (JASB 1902. 150 ff.) for an effort to iden- 
tify Maga with the Magoi of Ptolemy, Mrga with Margiana, 
Masaka with the Maisoka of Hyrkania, and to locate the Uttara- 
kurns in Eastern Turkestan.] 



